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the future resources of the colonies, led during the first half of theeighteenth 
century to a reckless issue of paper money. Rhode Island was the chief 
offender. Massachusetts went far enough to embarrass herself and to create 
social and political difficulties which only her buoyant commerce and expand¬ 
ing resources enabled her to overcome. The results of the paper-money 
system in New England, the derangement of prices and disturbance of trade, 
are clearly told by Mr. Weeden, but hardly admit of abridgment. It is a 
noteworthy instance of his fairness, that on this matter he does full justice 
to the sagacity and courage of a much-abused man, Thomas Hutchinson. 
In the great crisis of his country's fate, he no doubt took that view which 
the majority of his contemporaries denounced as unpatriotic, which posterity 
for the most part has with more justice deemed unwise. He was a cautious, 
unimaginative man, unable to rise above what one may call the official 
view. Rut his earlier conduct shows that when he erred he did not err 
through any lack of patriotism or of moral courage. Mr. Weeden tells 
how in 1749 a large sum of specie was placed by the English government 
at the disposal of the colonial government of Massachusetts to recom¬ 
pense the expenses of the siege of Louiaburg. It was a matter of dispute 
in the colonial legislature whether the money should be employed as in¬ 
tended or directed by the English government in redeeming the paper 
money of the colony. Personal interest and real apprehension for the 
public prosperity worked together. Those who owed fixed charges would 
have to pay in silver instead of discredited paper. Others saw their way 
to a good speculation in buying up and hoarding paper and in postponing 
redemption to a later day. Fears too were entertained that the specie as 
before would drain out of the colony, and that the old want of a currency 
would recur. Hutchinson stood firm, and his influence appears to have 
been the chief cause which induced the legislature to adopt the policy of 
redemption. * Let us,* says Mr. Weeden, * duly commend the poor exiled 
broken and dispirited loyalist—finally execrated by his friends and neigh¬ 
bours—who in his earlier years brought his country out of bankruptcy 
and planted her on solid economic ground.’ 

To make extracts is an unsatisfactory mode of showing the meritB of 
such a book. Its shortcomings of style as well as the nature of the 
subject almost exclude it from a very high position in historical literature. 
But Mr. Weeden has done work which will never need to be done again. 
Students of American history can never be independent of the book and 

should never cease to be grateful to the writer. J. A. Dome. 

• 

Geschichte der deutschen Verfassungsfrage w&hrend der Befreiung shrug 
und des Wiener Kongresses 1812 bis 1815. Von Wilhelm Adolf 
Schmidt. A us dessen Nachlass herausgegeben von Alfred Stern. 
(Stuttgart: GK J. Goschen'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1890.) 

Although few historical scholars have a more varied experience of 
historical literature than the editor of this volume, it may be doubted 
whether the conditions of his task were such as to admit of its being 
altogether successfully accomplished. Where so large an element of 
controversy enters into the very scope and character of a book, while, as 
Professor Alfred Stem himself reminds us, the documentary evidence 
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concerning its theme is still in process of accumulation, its posthumous 
publication places it at a manifest disadvantage. In the present instance 
this is all the more to be regretted, inasmuch as the late Professor Adolf 
Schmidt of Jena was a master of later German constitutional history, so 
that nobody was better capable than he of treating with accuracy and 
candour some of its most notable difficulties which great popular writers 
like Treitschke have surmounted with so aggravating an ease and assur¬ 
ance. 

This remarkable essay in pragmatic history, which appears to have 
been a labour of many years, will to many readers primarily present 
itself as a revision of the current conception of Stein’s attitude towards 
the reconstitution of Germany. The chief materials for such a revision 
are to be found in Stein’s own memorials or reports, and in his personal 
intervention more especially towards the close of the Congress of Vienna. 
From these it is, I think, made abundantly clear that Stein cannot be 
regarded as having formed in his mind the modem conception of German 
unity, and that the claim to treat him as one of its prophets ought to be 
definitively abandoned. In the earliest of the m&moires discussed in this 
volume (that bearing date 18 September, 1812), he propounded three 
solutions of the German problem, of which he described as impossible 
the first, viz. the restoration of the ancient monarchy, infinitely preferable 
as it seemed to him to the later modifications of the imperial system, with 
their enfeebling concessions to territorial authority. Under these circum¬ 
stances there seemed to him no choice left but either to divide Germany 
by the line of the Main between Austria and Prussia, or to set up two 
confederations under the respective headship of those powers. After this 
scheme had been successfully exploded by Hanover—in other words, by 
the hereditary jealousy and personal self-consciousness of the prince 
regent of Great Britain—Stein, about the end of August 1818, drew up 
at Prague a paper, which must on the whole be described as one of the 
least lucid and practical of his successive proposals on the subject, and 
which has been palpably overpraised by Treitschke. Its gist was the 
restoration of the imperial dignity, to which he consistently held the house 
of Austria to possess a preferential claim, together with the establishment 
of a feudal diet—in which representatives of the Reichsritterschaft were 
of course not to be absent, while with this empire and Austria, Prussia, 
increased by solid annexations raising its population to something in 
excess of that pi non-Austrian Germany, should enter into a firm and 
intimate alliance. The nature of this alliance was left so vague as to 
justify the criticism that the upshot of the plan could have been no other 
than the bisection of Germany under another form. 

Thus it appears from a review of these earlier schemes, that even in 
connexion with them Stein never so much as dreamt of the present so* 
called German empire, or, in other words, of the federation of the whole 
of non-Austrian Germany under Prussian headship. On the other hand, 
even in his later schemes, dating from the period after the agreements of 
Chaumont which virtually negatived the imperial idea as well as that of a 
division of Germany between Austria and Prussia, Stein never seems to 
have proposed or aimed at any federation under other than Austrian head¬ 
ship. Herein he differed from Hardenberg and from Wilhelm von Hum- 
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boldt, both of whom addressed themselves, as to be sure Stein was not 
directly called upon to do, to the German constitutional problem in the 
spirit of Prussian statesmen ; while Humboldt, whom it is so easy to twit 
with the characteristic qualities of the philosophic mind and with the defects 
those qualities are supposed to carry with them, showed at the same time 
the truest insight into the essentials of the historical situation. Even in 
Stein’s deliberations with Hardenberg at Frankfort, in which Stein put 
forward his preposterous plan of excluding the greater part of both Austria 
and Prussia from Germany, he advocated the reservation to Austria of 
the presidency in the acting committee as well as in the general body 
of the diet. Professor Seeley, who very correctly accounts for Stein’s 
1 incredible suggestion * in connexion with the above, that Austria should 
preside and Prussia should direct , by the reminiscence of an analogy 
showing how * the chaos of the old empire had in a manner crazed the 
best German intellects on the subject of federation,’ elsewhere declares 
himself perplexed by Stein’s revival, as late as the beginning of 1815, of 
the proposal to establish an empire hereditary in the house of Austria. 
But though Stein undoubtedly well understood the policy of Prussia, and 
though he perfectly appreciated the relative weakness of Austria’s interest 
in German affairs, he could not refrain from falling back upon conceptions 
which Humboldt’s more consistent method of thought and action had 
once for all discarded. The historic idealism which was one of the 
strongest elements in his nature sufficiently explains this curious per¬ 
versity. 

The present occasion seems hardly suitable for discussing the history 
of what Professor Schmidt calls the Polish-Saxon crisis at the congress of 
Vienna, and of the sudden personal determination of Frederick William 
TTT in favour of the Polish policy of Alexander, which seemed to put an 
end to all prospects of co-operation between the German powers on the 
German or on any other question. The subject is a very large and com¬ 
plicated one ; perhaps the strongest illustration of the bitterness at that 
time existing between the powers is to be found in the fact that the 
British government was suspected of having favoured the escape from 
Elba which shortly afterwards ensued. A. W. Wabd. 

Lord Melbourne's Papers . 'Edited by Lioyd 0. Sandebs. With a Preface 
by the Eabl Cowpeb, K.G. (London: Longmans. 1889.) 

These admirably edited papers do not revolutionise our conception of Lord 
Melbourne’s character or statesmanship. As Lord Cowper admits in his 
preface, there are enough materials already in print to give us ‘ a fair 
notion ’ of the man. We know that he was not a great legislator, a great 
parliamentary leader, a great orator, or a great financier, and the volume 
before us contains nothing that is likely to change the world’s opinion on 
these points. But though it contains no startling revelations, its publica¬ 
tion does not leave Lord Melbourne’s character exactly where it was before. 
Sydney Smith had already penetrated the disguise of indifference which 
he habitually wore, and ‘ accused ’ him of 4 honesty and diligence ; ’ Greville 
admitted that his first opinion— 4 Melbourne too idle ’—was one that 
needed revision; and his biographer, Mr. Torrens, has done full justice to 



